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of Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life (1768) aptly summed up in its title the
key concepts of modernity in education: civil and active. Though he did not advocate
state-controlled education, he did stress the need for modern studies in history, policy,
science, manufacture, and business in place of traditional classical studies. This was a
theme spelled out in detail by R. L. and Maria Edgeworth in their book curtly titled
Practical Education. They insisted that poor teachers were more to blame for pupils'
failures than the absence of ability. Their methodology had all the earmarks of a
twentieth-century discovery method of learning.
"Lit and Phil" societies which sprang up in Manchester and in other northern
cities revealed interests similar to those of the Lunar Society. In a sense they provided
an intellectual climate which nourished the establishment of scientific and practically-
oriented academies to take the place of the Dissenters' Academies. Notable among
these were Warrington Academy (1757), its successor, Manchester Academy (1786),
Hackney, and the Manchester College of Arts and Sciences (1783).
Although these "Lit and Phil" societies and new academies were aimed primarily
at a more practical education for the middle classes, a few British voices were raised
late in the eighteenth century in favor of state support of education for all. Adam
Smith argued for state education, but not for the reasons advanced by the French
reformers. Smith was interested in the protection of the tebetter" classes in society
from the delinquencies and dangers to property that might rise from an uneducated
and illiterate mass of people who might derive wrong ideas from the French Revolu-
tion. The specialization of work in the factory, which is a key to industrialization,
leads to the suffocation of intellectual activity, so a school should be placed in every
community to counteract the tedium of specialization. Therefore, he urged public
education for the poor as a means of aiding the lower classes to obtain a useful
occupation and a realization of their "proper" place (of inferiority) in society. Much
the same notion was expressed by Malthus. These early expressions for state-supported
education in Britain had uppermost in them a desire to protect the economic interests
of the propertied classes, a far cry from what the lower classes themselves were
interested in.
By and large, the reaction against the democratic revolutions in France and
America and the upsurge of conservative thought and action in church and state in
Britain stifled for two or three decades the efforts for modernization in British
education. Symbolically, Joseph Priestley and Thomas Cooper fled to the United
States while a new evangelical fervor fastened even more firmly a class-inspired
religious hold upon elementary schools. The agencies of this process were voluntary,
religous, and charitable associations, which raised funds by subscription and then
established free charity schools for the poor who could not otherwise pay for the
education of their children. It had long been accepted that self-respecting parents
would pay tuition for their children's education, while the children of the poor would
be served by free charity schools such as those provided by the Society for Promoting
Christian Knowledge (1699) under Church of England auspices.
The philanthropic measures begun in the eighteenth century were extended and
redoubled in the early nineteenth century, largely as a result of the deplorable